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THE WOMAN WHO MOVED THE WORLD 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


She is loved by millions, 
acclaimed as an innovator of 
pure vocal genius, lauded as a 
consummate artist. Throughout 
her short lifetime, BILLIE 
HOLIDAY had given 
everything,yet—on 1 7 July 
1 959—she died penniless. 


Much has been written about this unique vocalist and her 
troubled life has been well documented. Many have written 
off Billie Holiday superfcially—as being unreasonable.' 
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THE TROUBLE WITH BILLIE 



We do NOT really know what a jazz singer 
is—not precisely—but most of us have no 
doubt that Billie Holiday was one, and from 
the moment she first broke loose on records. 

To me, she‘was the most complete jazz 
singer of all. She had her own vocal timbre, 
way of phrasing, peculiar sense of time; her 
singing was a natural extension of her speech 
and, though this was not unusual for a jazz 
vocalist, her tone was uniquely expressive 
because she was unique. Her command of 
swing was as great as her stunning powers of 
communication. She came on like a jazz horn 
but without imitating one and, though she 
often spoke of trying to sing like an 
instrument, she never forgot the meaning of 
the words. She always sounded as though she 

Hearing Billie in earlier, far-off but 
memorable times was, first and foremost, a 
jazz experience. Listening to the first Billie 
record I heard ‘on purpose’, was an event I 
remember distinctly to this day. 

Your Shoe’coupled with ‘Let’s Call a Heart a 
Heart’. As songs go, these were nothing to set 
the world on fire but it was what Billie did 
with them that hit the spot. 


time to accept; otherwise the style was 

swing of her delivery, and the feeling she 
injected into these ordinary songs, at once 
gripped the ear. It struck me that she had an 
instinctive understanding of how to recon¬ 
struct banal material and turn it into deeply 
felt and significant jazz music. I got the record 
and took it home. 

Almost immediately 1 bought other 
Holiday items—’Billie’s Blues’, ‘No Regrets’, 
‘Summertime’ and ‘A Fine Romance’ were 
among them—and then began to collect the 
Brunswick Wilsons. By now I was well and 
truly hooked by that slightly ‘dirty’ voice and 
directly communicative style, and the infatu- 

SINGING FROM HUNGER 

Billie’s singing was different from anything 
that had gone before—something touching 
and honest, poetic at its best, mesmeric in its 

voice and range and no formal training 
whatever. Billie sang from hunger and, of 
course, the need to express herself. Like her 
idols—Bessie Smith and Louis Armstrong 
Billie was born and raised poor, knowing all 


Writer Max Jones was to strike 
up a life-long friendship with 
BILLIE HOLIDAY on her first 
visit to Britain in 1 954. 
In the second part of this major 
feature. Max affectionately 
draws a personal picture of the 
private Billie Holiday he knew 
and loved. 


kinds of hardship and indignities associated 
with ‘Jim Crow’. Like her heroes, again, she 

which cannot be explained. 

She was the child of a certain age and place 

domestic set-up. Her musical background can 
have no parallel these days but the grim 

can presumably still be found. Even so, no- 
one really like her will emerge again. She was 
a one-off and, as such, destined to fit 

de classe jazz society—and to die young. 

The trouble with Billie, as I divined it, was 
her honest, unyielding, independent attitude 
and her superficial toughness which barely 
masked a vulnerable streak and an affection¬ 
ate nature. Her character was brave and 
regal—I borrow those two adjectives from 
William Duffy, co-author of Lady Sings the 
Blues —and this pride and truthfulness (as she 
saw a situation) won her few privileges, made 
plenty of enemies, antagonised lovers, and got 
her into all sorts of aggro. The qualities I refer 
to, and the gift of genius, helped to make her 
the awesome singer and unruly person she 

Her other problems-concerned booze and 
drugs—significantly from 1940 or around 
then—and the effects of stimulants some¬ 
times led to a weakening of voice and control 
and. I’m afraid, of the emotional kick of her 

I had long cherished a desire to meet the 
object of my infatuation. By the early Fifties, I 
had learned more about her from books and 
periodicals, also from sightings in musical 
shorts and in the fanciful and misleading 
mock-jazz film. New Orleans. I knew her 
appearance had changed, that the seductive 
voice had somehow languished with the 
ig of time, but the dramatic power had 
1 compensation, and that the 
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FROM LENINGRAD, WITH HOPE 

The appearance here of theGanelin Trio from 
Russia in March provoked considerable 
response from critics and audiences alike. 

Not since Ornette Coleman's first visit here 
1 5 years ago had opinion been so divided. 

To try. to place some of the arguments into 
perspective, musician Eddie Prevost assesses 
some of the writers'reviews of the group's 
London premiere and also adds his own 
view from the stalls. 

Leo Feigin, who has been wholly responsible 
for the Ganelin's exposure in the West via his 
own record label, gives a personal reaction 
to the conditions which gave rise to the 
development of jazz in the Soviet Union and 
looks at the wider implications. 

The unprecedented media excitement generated by their Leo Feigin—himself a Russian in exile—has endeavoured, 
debut and live performances was just one indication of the against all odds, to bring this new music to Western ears 
powerful impact their new music has made on audiences through his self-financed Leo Records label. Here, he 
here and internationally. But what do we, in the West, know presents a personal view of how he sees the music's 
or understand about tbe new music's status in the USSR? struggle lor survival in the Soviet Union. . 

Russia's Ganelin Trio made 
world history in 1 984 as the 
first Soviet Union jazz 
musicians to appear in Britain. 


THE IRON 

CURTAIN 

The meteoric rise of Soviet musicians’ 

variety of their uniquely Slav musical lan- 
guage suggests that a new musical force may 
beemerging from behind the Iron Curtain. 

phenomenon be explained in a country 
which has never had a jazz tradition in the 

relationship between the State and the 



NEW 

SOUND 

FROM 

BEHIND 
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THE 

CONTEMPORARY 

MUSIC CLUB 

LENINGRAD 

1982 

As a student, Graham Duffill 
lived in Leningrad from March 
to April 1 982. One day, some 
friends took him to the 
Lensovieta Cultural Hall to 
witness 'something very 
special'. This is his account of 
the extraordinary events which 
happened . . . events never to 
be repeated there. 












The Ganelin Trio: 
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to Chekasin’s behaviour than most reviewers 
had the time, inclination or space to go into. 
And, as I indicated earlier, Charles does 
believe that national characteristics permeate 
performances—even though jazz has an 
international identity. But the general critical 
concern with Chekasin’s mannerisms is sig¬ 
nificant. Charles tentatively suggested that 
this may have something to do with Cheka¬ 
sin’s peasant origins—’the one who broods’ 
(NS—23.3.84). 1 am uneasy with this idea— 
although I applaud Charles’s refusal to 
explain Chekasin away a*‘a real card’ (Jewell, 
ST—11.384), or his perfo»mance as ‘making 
a great pantomime, of„exasperation and 
H incoherence’ (Geliy, Observer —11.3.84). 
Whatever may be the reason for the trio’s 
existence and their performance emphasis it is* 
difficult to accept that there is a peasantry in 
the Soviet Union that matches any under- 
jk' stood sense of that social form. Ajid, it is 
difficult to believe that any ‘Russian’ peasant 
could transcend his peasantry to find himself 
playing saxophone in London’s Bloomsbury 
Theatre. But maybe such things can happen. 

My overall disappointment with the 
^^1 reviews which 1 managed to read was that 
they all failed to grapple with what seemed to 
me to be a central issue. What does a cultural 
phenomenon bom of late 19th-century cap¬ 
italist America say to, and of, the Ganelin 
Trio? Naturally,jazz is more than a complex 
of social and political circumstances but any 
analysis without these parameters is bound to 
produce an even cruder kind of reduction- 




indication of ‘taste’ and ‘objectivity’ is a 
wrapped-up philosophy. However, imagina¬ 
tive leaps have to be risked if we are to find 


ip life. As I sat there in the Bloomsbury 
Theatre I tried to put the Ganelin Trio into an 
apolitical and an asocial perspective. I found 
myself agreeing with Evan Parker, whom I 
met during the interval, that the concert had 
a strong ‘revivalist’ feeling about it. We 
weren’t, of course, talking of a religious 
revival nor even of the revivalism of early 
New Orleans modes. We meant that the 
Ganelin style reminded us of the American 

flies in the face of development of the genre 
especially outside the US. The rest of the 
world, since the Sixties, has been intent upon 
creating self-determined improvised-music 
identities. This has resulted, as Charles Fox 
has noted, in the surfacing of national 
characteristics. However, free jazz of the 
Sixties when it first emerged, referred very 
strongly (more so than it appeared at the 
' me) to earlier jazz forms. There wi 


and practices—quirky 32-bar themes and 
regular, if unstable, rhythms—often intended 
as freakish parodies. 

If parody was intended (and I have my 

Ganelin Trio by the very stereotyped use of 
swing-time and especially by the exaggerated 


d ‘foot stomping’ of 
saxophonist Chekasin. There was a nod 
towards instrumental innovation confined 
mostly to Ganelin’s own electric guitar, 
which lay flat inside the piano and played 
mostly with the left hand—substituting for a 
missing (?) bass line or for creating effects. 
None of these extra-jazz devices was either 

And, the result of the ‘scored’ elements I 
combined with these effects was to present 
the listener with a disjointed pastiche of crude ■ 
‘freejazz’ conventions and thin experimental- ■ 
ism. All this was held together (just) by 
theatricalities which, to this listener, were not '1 
convincing enough to be interpreted as satire. ■ 
Any sense of organic development, which for I 
me is a powerful indicator of a successful j 
improvisation—no matter what style—was ijj 
diminished. Perhaps this indicated that im- M 
provisation was not a particular priority of 
the Ganelin Trio. References in programme 
notes and introductions seem to confirm this 
observation. 

As I sat there in the Bloomsbury Theatre 1 
was forced to re-introduce history and 
sociology into my analysis. I kept asking 
myself—what are they doing? And—what 
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1AM PADDADCI/ The eminent George Russell 

JMIM UAnDAnLlx has described JAN GARBAREK 
as 'the most uniquely talented 

■ jazz musician Europe has 

produced since Django 
Reinhardt . . . others— 
particularly British critics—have 
occasionally dismissed the 
Norwegian tenorist's brooding 
and atmospheric musical 
approach. 

POETICS oSPACE 
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for the Eventyr recording. I will say, there is 
something special to them—they are not so 
Europeanised as Danish material, for exam¬ 
ple. There’s a strong Balkan flavour, lots of 
scales with minor thirds; you find similarities 
to the Greek modes, particularly the Lydian. 

The funny thing was that when I did look 
through some sketches of the old cattle-calls, I 
found that what I had been moving towards 
playing anyway—something direct, very 
“loud” in a way, but with a floating, far-off 
feeling as well as the sense of closeness—was 
also in those old pieces.’ 

HARMONIC AWARENESS 

The alliance of folk-like phrasing and an 
harmonic awareness that can move convinc¬ 
ingly both between and outside the poles 
represented by the chorale framework of 
‘Entering’, from the 1977 album Places, and 
the 12-tone row of‘Ligne (Line)’ from 1979’s 
Aftonland (Evening Land), has produced some 
of the most intelligently constructed, spacious 
cantabile melody heard in jazz, worthy of a 
latter-day Johnny Hodges or Lester Young. 

The story that he has been telling—to 
paraphrase Lester’s famous advice to a tech : 
nique-obsessed rival—has always been a 

more convincing presentation than on ‘Foot¬ 
prints’ from the 1981 Paths, PriMfsrecording, 
and *Spor (Tracks)’ from the 1983 Wayfarer 

One of the marvels of the former piece is 
the manner in which the complex and the 
simple condition and support each other. 
Hear this, particularly, in the ethereal open¬ 


ing moments when Garbarek’s elemental 
wooden flute melody emerges from Jon 
Christensen’s richly toned, almost Asiatic 
poly rhythms; and in the latter half of the 
piece when—after some exquisitely balanced, 
rhythmically tantalising motivic work on 
soprano—the ostensibly simple theme is 
given added plangency through some searing 
chromatic passing tones. *Spor’ is the most 
consummate example yet of the high level of 
group interaction which has always attended 
Garbarek’s work, featuring gravely beautiful 
arco and portamento lines from Eberhard 
Weber, rich, echoing harmonies from guitar¬ 
ist Bill Frisell, and brilliantly shaded percus- 

sclf can rarely have played with such a 
wonderful breadth of tone on tenor, the 
ascending whole step/half step idea within 
the G maj./A dim./B flat maj./ octave G, and 
release into E min. structure eliciting a 
majestic ad libitum performance, where the 
emotional polarities of sorrow and gladness, 
leave-taking and presence are mediated as 
movingly as they are in Rainer Maria Rilke’s 
Duino Elegies. 

The Wayfarer album covers a great range of 
mood, texture and tonality for a quartet, with 
the Berlin cabaret feel first brought into 
Garbarek’s music on The Move’ (from the 
Paths, Prints recording) being given a more 
convincingly Dadaist reading in ‘Singsong’. 
Add to this the subtle dynamics of ‘Gentle’, 
the raunchy staccato elements of‘Pendulum’, 
the liquid, lilting themes of‘Gesture’, and the 
psychologically acute logic of the melodic, 
harmonic and rhythmic development within 
the Wayfarer suite itself, and you have an 


album which should do much to dispel the 
recent myth in British jazz criticism that 
Garbarek’s is a one-dimensional talent. 

UNFOUNDED CRITICISMS? 

‘Jan’s blue mood’, ‘God-forsaken sound’, 
‘insular concepts’ and ‘Nordic atmospheric 
nonsense’ are some of the epithets by which 
recordings such as Dis, Aftonland, Eventyr 
(Folktales ), and Paths, Prints have been 
dismissed. Parts of his 1981 tour here with 
Charlie Haden and Egberto Gismonti struck 
one reviewer as evincing a ‘crawling pseudo¬ 
spirituality’, while his stunning set at Brack¬ 
nell last summer drew tempered admiration 
from another reviewer who regretfully had 
to conclude that ‘as a general observation, the 
music lacked balls’. 

As a particular observation, perhaps that 
reviewer—obviously out to lunch through¬ 
out the concert—actually left before the 
samba-based set closer, ‘Red Roof, which has 
always seemed to me to have plenty of what 
the music allegedly lacked. Degustibus non est 
disputandum can always be pleaded but it 
does seem that Garbarek’s recent work has 
suffered from the same sort of superficial 
British critical response which, in another 
field of the arts, once ensured that the Nordic 
expressionist genius of painter and graphic 

ledged here. 

This parallel can be taken further in a more 

August Strindberg once suggested that music 
should be composed to the various motifs of 
Munch’s 1890 Frieze of Life work. It is not 
just the fact that Garbarek participated in a 














The vinyl microgroove disc broke the stranglehold of the 
three-minute jazz performance. It opened new fields of 
employment for commercial artists. It inspired what, in 
this country, we call the sleeve note. 

Any threat to the 12-inch LP lies in the future; record 
shops' racks still bulge with expensively and expansively 
designed covers. By contrast, the sleeve note seems a 
threatened species. The back of many releases will tell 
you, if you're lucky, the tune titles and the collective per¬ 
sonnel. Apart from miscellaneous credits, nothing else. 

One of the sleeve note's traditional functions is to pro¬ 
vide a medium whereby a writer is paid to invent a few 
kind words about the music inside. If that were all, it would 
not be missed. However, it can contain a biography, valu¬ 
able especially if the musician is new. Where the identity of 
a soloist may be in doubt it can also point to the correct 
musician, most valuable, perhaps, in cases where the 
music is old. 

There may be no connection, but the downgrading of 
the sleeve note has coincided with a decline in the 
quality of information, applicable throughout our com¬ 
munications industry and not just to such sleeve notes as 
survive. On the assumption that those of you who read 
The Wire and who buy records to match are at various 


stages of acquaintance with jazz—and that, along with 
criticism which can illuminate musiciarlV talents, many of 
you would welcome guidance on the lines of who plays 
what with whom and when—this decline is not doing you 
any favours. 

I like to believe that the hacks of my generation were just 
as rude about their elders as some of The Wire writers 
about what the perceive as the critical establishment. But 
while we could not refrain from scoffing at value judge¬ 
ments which suggested that most critics who learnt their 
trade before 1950 possessed ears of purest tin, we had to 
admit that, on their own ground, they made it their busi¬ 
ness to sort out who took the solos—a skill not to be 
sneezed at when applied to musicians who rarely recorded 
outside the confines of a big band—and to share this 
knowledge with the less experienced. 

How do today's writers measure up? Poorly, on the 
whole. Take, for instance, the note by J. R. Taylor on the 
Elmo Hope reissue on Milestone M-47037. No complaints 
about the biographical details but the most pressing 
musical problem—who plays the tenor saxophone?— 
remains unsolved. True, Mr Taylor can probably tell the 
difference between John Cochrane and Hank Mobley even 
if he does not explain this in terms which someone un- 
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In this regular column, we give 
someone space to 'sound off'. 

Here, writer and critic RONALD 
ATKINS asks a pertinent 
question: whatever happened 
to those helpful, informative 
sleeve notes?—and he's not 
afraid to point the finger . . . 





familiar with their styles can follow with ease. There is no 
indication that he can tell Frank Foster from Jimmy Heath, 
the tenors on the other half of the album. 

More tenor confusion on The Prime Element by Elvin 
Jones (Blue Note BNLA506). One session includes George 
Coleman and Joe Farrell and the annotator, John B. Lit- 
weiler, is moved to comment'... their rhythmic and har¬ 
monic urges and even their sense of humour (are) so 
kindred that I suppose only those present at the dates 
could tell them apart'. My rating in blindfold tests is usu¬ 
ally abysmal if someone asked me to guess which of two 
saxophonists is George Coleman I should expect to come 
up with the right answer. 

With jazz of the big-band era the position is serious: as 
the number of writers who were brought up on the music 
diminishes, so'do newcomers find it harder to do the 
homework. Taken to its logical end, the time approaches 
when no-one who writes for a mainstream jazz magazine 
will be able to distinguish between soloists whose iden¬ 
tities were common currency not too long ago. 

Annotating the Jimmie Lunceford LP (Affinity AFS1003), 
Stan Britt picks out some of the soloists but ignores 
others, notably the trumpeters. In order to test the propos¬ 
ition that things ain't what they used to be 1 dug out three 
ancient Lunceford LPs, each with a note written by a critic 
familiar to followers of the jazz of the Thirties. As one 
would expect from a Lunceford expert, Albert J. McCarthy 
Identifies all soloists. Stanley Dance is almost as thorough 
but Vic Bellerby lets the side down by naming hardly any¬ 
one apart from the singers. Nevertheless 2 - 1 to the old 

Trumpeters suffer again on another Affinity LP (AFS 
1009 by the Savoy Sultans) even though only two people 
are involved. Chris Ellis drops a few clues in the sleeve note 
but nothing like enough, I submit, to help someone new to 
the band to tell Stan Massenberg from Pat Jenkins, one of 
whom is featured on virtually every track. 

Nor will the neophyte get much assistance from the 
press. The review by Stan Woolley of the Sultan's LP in 
Jazz Journal conspicuously makes no attempt to Identify 
the trumpeters. Distance may be lending enchantment but 
it was surely unheard of 20 years ago for a reviewer not at 
least to try to compensate for deficiences or errors in a 
sleeve note? In this respect, it was refreshing to see Brian 
Case in The Wire admit that he could not tell which of four 
bass-clarinets was featured onanalbumbyMuhalRichard 

How refreshing, as well, to come across examples of 
sleeve notes where the old standards are upheld. On the 
back of Woody Herman's Four Others (Concord J-180), 
Gary Giddins assigns every solo to one of the four tenors. 
Nat Hentoff, likewise, separates Jim Pepper from Joe 
Lovano in the note to Paul Motian's The Story of Maryam 
(Soul Note SN 1074). You see, it can be done. 

My reason for this protracted niggle is, first, to address 
those who write notes for or who review music recorded 
several decades ago. Please help the reader, even if this in¬ 
volves trudging to a library or picking a few brains. If a 
sleeve note fails to deliver, then the reviewer for a 
specialist magazine is obliged to try to fill the gaps. 

Finally, some questions for the writers and, I hope, 
would-be writers for The Wire who concentrate on con¬ 
temporary improvised music. When listening to say, the 
Globe Unity Orchestra on Japo 60039, can you tell Kenny 
Wheeler from Toshinori Kondo? Albert Mangelsdorff from 
George Lewis from Gunter Christmann? Evan Parker from 
Gerd Dudek? And—much the most important question- 
do you think it matters? 
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NOSTALGIA IN 
TIMES SQUARE 



JOHN CASSAVETES—celebrated film director, memorable 
actor... and committed jazz enthusiast-talks to Brian Case 
about the music in his movies. 


Jazz fans have always felt an affinity for the films of John Cassavetes, 
sensing the hipster under the celluloid .Shadows, his directorial d£but 
in 1959—an all-improvised 16mm feature on family conflicts—used 
a soundtrack by Charles Mingus and owed some of its budget to a 
radio appeal on the Jean Shepherd show which raised seven grand in 
one-dollar bills from the jazz listeners. The movie showed up here the 
same year in the NFT’s ‘Beat, Square and Cool’ season, and the cats 
packed the stalls, beret to beret, and dug it. 

‘Yeah,’ chuckled Cassavetes, sitting on the floor of his hotel room, 
chain-smoking. ‘We were a little bit crazy in those days. Very pure. 
First we were going to use Miles Davis but then he signed with 
Columbia Records and I got so angry I didn’t want to use him. I saw 
Miles years later, and he said, “What happened? I felt really bad!” I 
said, “Well, you signed with Columbia Records,” and he started 
laughing. 

‘Anyway, someone said there was this great improvisational artist 
down in The Village who’d cut a few records, so I listened to a couple 
and OH!—this guy was wonderful! Charlie Mingus. When Charlie 
looked at part of the film on the movieola, he said, “It’s going to take 
me a long time, you know. I went toJuilliard.”He was going to write 
all this music but none of his players could read the music.’ He mimed 
saxophonist Shaft Hadi, blowing out his cheeks in bluff and rolling his 
eyes furtively at the volcanic leader. 

‘So Charlie was the conductor from the bass and he did all the 
copying, carried all the instruments there. That first session he had 
about two-and-a-half minutes of music written, so I said, Come on, 
Charlie—so what? You guys can improvise, you’re wonderful, you 
can do that off the themes that you have. “No man—can’t do it. Can’t 
do it. We’re artists! It’s gotta be written. It’s beautiful music, man.” 

‘He was always tom between the two—the mathematical beauty of 
the composition and the freedom of improvisation. The minute he 
saw the film, he could see the rhythms of the city and pick them up 
and play Ben Carruthers on the street. In the- end, everybody was 
doing everything. 

They did some of the score, improvised the rest, Charlie sang 
“Leaning on Jesus" and played some piano, and Phineas Newborn Jr 
took over the bass. Shaft Hadi’s unaccompanied tenor solos were done 
subsequently to the filming. I bumped into Shaft on the street and he 
was having a hard time, and I said come on up and play something. He 
said. “Can I just play what I feel?” Sure. Let’s go. Charlie finally 
finished the score about two years after the film was released, and fi 
played it in clubs.’ 


the jazz patrc 
string of foxes or 

of the Mingus Workshop trailing reluctantly behind. And there were < 
the standard Mingus death threats and tears ... = 

‘I used to tell him, Listen, I’m no ofay, man! He would just go « 
bananas at all times and three seconds later be enormously loving. You .2 
could look at Charlie’s eyes and even when he got angry he could z 


make you laugh. Yeah—we 
you. You’re all loose—well, we pretend we’re loose and in the end 
we’re dictators. But I do think Charlie was more of a structured 
person than I am. He came out of an age of fantastic musicians that had 
broken away from the forms and he was there as a young boy from 
the beginning. A boy with Bird. He lived in a very structured way 
even though he was a wild man. In other circumstances, and different 

composer.’ 

Cassavetes’ second feature was Too Late Blues (1961), the story of a 
jazz man and his fears of commercial pressure. He had wanted to use 
Montgomery Clift and Gena Rowlands (Cassavetes’ wife) but the 
studio insisted on Bobby Darin and Stella Stevens. He got to choose 
the musicians, however, and used Benny Carter, Jimmy Rowles, Milt 
Bernhardt, Red Mitchell, Shelly Manne and Slim Gaillard, most of 
whom he knew through his TV series, Johnnie Staccato, in which he 
played a jazz-piano-playing private-eye. 





HERE ARE 180 REASONS 
WHY WINE SHOULD NEVER 
BE USED FOR COOKING ... 


® 


We always have a selection of around 180 
different wines. They are all chosen for their 
palate and not their cookability, so you may 
well find some wines here that we wouldn't 
dream of using for the Coq au Vin! Priced 
from under £4 a bottle to £70, for something 
very special, whether you choose them to 
compliment our food or to drink on their 
own.It's just one of the things that made us 
The Standard 1982 Wine Bar of the Year. 

PS Our Chefs, though, insist that there ai£ a 
couple of reasons for using wine in some of 
the dishes! 


Cafe St Pierre Restaurant & Brasserie 
29 Clerkenwell Green London EC1 
Reservations 01-251 6606 
Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner every day, 
and Sunday lunches 


Tenth Jazz Festival 

- July6,7,8 1984 - 

Friday July B 

Sunday July 8 

Saturday July 7 

Tiry B C 0 ot C GBrd ky Du E dek The ' m ' 

All Haurand, Tony Oxley 

Compere Lol Coxhill 


Full programme to bear 
including special late nig 

mounted during May... 
ht events, workshops etc. 


iFACKNEIl 


















HONEST JON 

IS NOW IN PORTOBELLO RD. 


* I am now trading exclusively from this shop, 
where you will find a massive selection of 2nd 
hand jazz LPs + 10-inchers. Many rarities 
(Bluenotes, Riversides, Prestiges, Pacifies) 
deletions, special offers, new releases. 

* I specialise in modern jazz with the emphasis 
on hard bop & West Coast, plus an extensive 
range of Latin, African, r&b and jazz vocal. 

* Remember, I am always pleased to buy or 
exchange your records and can collect large 
amounts almost anywhere in the U.K., or you 
can send your records by post - payment by 
return. Alternatively, send your list for a 

* Wants lists always welcome. 

Now open Sundays 11-5.00 

the stuff is here! 

at HONEST JONS RECORDS 

278 PORTOBELLO RD, W.10 01-969 9822 


JAZZ & SWING 
THE RECORD CENTRE, 

45/46 LOVEDAY STREET, BIRMINGHAM B4 6NR 
NORMAL SHOP HOURS 

TUES THROUGH TO SAT 9.30am—5.30pm 

We are well known as the leading shop for big band and 
quality vocal records. It is not so well known that we have 
very large stocks of all styles of jazz records. A few recent 


items follow to indicate our extensive range. 



1,000's OF NEW & SECONDHAND BARGAINS 
AVAILABLE 



'EMBRA( 



In this series, we 
examine wdfrks which 
have passed into 
history as 'the great 
recordings'. 
Here, Brian Priestley 
looks at a classic 
CHARLIE PARKER 
session. 
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ANOTHER READING 


@ 


THE PARKER DIALS 

Michael James invites us to 
listen once more to the classic 
recordings CHARLIE PARKER 
made for the Dial label and 
share again their remarkable 
revelations. 
















each of which has a different harmonic basis, 
derive from an informal session. The other 
players’ contributions have been edited out to 

improvising. Pyrotechnics are absent, even at 
the brisk tempo of the second item which, 
like his spectacular 1945 ‘Koko’, is based on 
the ‘Cherokee’ sequence. Instead, these perfor¬ 
mances hold us through their engaging blend 
of rhythmic density and easy swing, their 
smoothly sculpted phrases and, above all, 
their flawless melodic argument. Such sunlit 
lyricism was not long to be Parker’s province. 

The collaboration with -the Errqll Garner 

diverse elements is, on the face of it, 
surprising but it should not be forgotten that 
it was from the type of late swing music these 
musicians represented that Parker’s style had 
evolved. He had backed vocalists on-record 
before—his subtle obbligato to Sarah Vaugh¬ 
an’s ‘Loverman’ illustrating his sure grasp of 
this demanding discipline. 

The different versions of the instrumental 

few listeners will be left unmoved by the 
limpid expressiveness of his choruses, es¬ 
pecially in the more leisurely takes of ‘Cool 
Blues’; yet his work behind Coleman and the 
terse beauty of his own brief solos excel the 
various versions of this justly celebrated piece 

Possibly as a result of his extraordinary 
melodic inventiveness, scant attention has 
been paid to his ability to hold the listener 
transfixed with intensely personal theme 
statements. ‘Dark Shadows’, in its various 
manifestations, is an object lesson in this 
regard and through its concise manipulation 
of accent, melody and time links him directly 
to his great forerunner Louis Armstrong. 


BRILLIANT MODERNITY 

If this unlooked-for initiative made Parker’s 
roots clear, the session that followed a week 
later was one of brilliant modernity. Thanks 
to the ingenuity of the four-man rhythm 
team, this septet’s music floats on a pulse as 
subtle as it is rhythmically exhilarating, yet 
that effect is obtained without the battery of 
percussive devices Max Roach favoured. Don 
Lamond and his colleagues offer here a 
development of the techniques fostered by 
the Basie rhythm team of the late Thirties, 
retaining fluidity yet permitting all instru¬ 
ments—especially piano and guitar—a great¬ 
er degree of freedom. Such skills as these 
complement the hornmen’s inventiveness to 
perfection, so that close integration and 

achieved. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this is to be 
found in ‘Carvin’ the Bird’, especially during 
and immediately after the chorus devoted to 
breaks by bass, guitar and piano. The puckish 
interchanges between these instruments char¬ 
acterise the entire session. Its fruits have 


















































MIDSUMMER JAZZ 
AT RONNIE'S 


"’QUARTET BOOKS 


25-30 JUNE 


Monday 25th 

Ronnie Scott Quintet—Stan Tracey Quintet-Lee Osbourne with Pat 
Crumley Four 

Tuesday 26th 

John Taylor Sextet-Alan Skidmore Trio-Human Chain 

Wednesday 27th 

The Guest Stars—Dave Bitelli's Onwards International—Ian Bellamy 
Quartet 


Thursday 28th 

Terry Jenkin Ten-Pizza Express All Stars 

Friday 29th 

Back Door—Ronnie Johnson/Geoff Dunn Band-Ruby Turner Band 

Saturday 30th 

Midnite Follies Orchestra—Our Band with Dick Morrissey & Jim 
Mullen 


Information & Tickets from 

Ronnie Scotts, 47 Frith Street, London W1. 
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OF SPECIALIST MUSIC 


A WIPE SCLtCTiDH 
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Ray's Jazz Shop 

Ray's Jazz Shop Ltd. 

180 Shaftesbury Avenue 
London WC2H 8JS 


VISIT LONDON'S LARGEST JAZZ 
RECORD SHOP 

★ New & Secondhand LPs, Books, 

Magazines, 78's & EP's 

★ Rarities, Deletions, & Cassettes 

EVERYTHING FROM HARRY BARRIS 
TO BARRY HARRIS! 

★ Record Tokens Sold & Exchanged 

★ Mail Ord.er Enquiries Welcome 
■k Barclaycard & Access Accepted 

★ We will Buy Or Part Exchange 
Your Unwanted LP’s 


OPENING HOURS 10-6.30 
MON. TO SAT. 





















SOUND CHECK 























































Jazz Education Society One-Week 

SUIVIIN/IER JAZZ 
COURSE 

at PIMLICO SCHOOL, Lupus Street, London SW1 
Monday ith to Friday 10th August 1984 
Tuition 10am—5pm/0ptional Evening Blowing Session til 9pm 
Individual & Group Tuition in Improvisation 8i Jazz Repertoire 
Harmony/Arranging/Composition Ensemble Playing 
Rhythm Workshop Optional Big-Band Playing 
TUTORS 

BOBBY WELLINS Tenor Sax JOHN 
CRITCHINSON Piano OLAF VAS Alto 
Sax TREVOR TOMKINS Drums IAN 
CARR Trumpet JEFF CLYNE Bass 
ESMOND SELWYN Guitar EDDIE 
HARVEY Trombone/Director 

Fees: £50.00 over 21: £40.00 under 21/unemployed 

Information/Application forms from Mary Greig, 74e Elsham Road, London W14 8HH. Tel 01602 


!(>()(> CLIIlt I 


606 KINGS ROAD, FULHAM, SW6 
Telephone: (01) 736 7373 

JAZZ 7 NIGHTS A WEEK 

From 12 Midnight - After Hours Licensed Restaurant 
Wine served with Food 
11pm -1.30am Monday - Thursday 
11 pm-2.00am Friday & Saturday 
11pm-I.OOam Sunday 
Enquiries from non-members welcome 


DOBELLS 

JAZZ & FOLK 
RECORD SHOP 
21 Tower Street, 

London WC2H 9NS 

Just behind St. Martin's Theatre - "The Mousetrap" 

THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN JAZZ RECORDS - 
NOW IN OUR THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR! 

"AGENTS FOR NICE JAZZ FESTIVAL. 1984 
BROCHURE NOW AVAILABLE" 

Tel: 01-240 1354 Open 10am-7pm 


BRITISH TOUR 

Europe's top jazz pianist — 

JOACHIM KUHN 


THE 
SIGER BAND 


30 June Bristol; 1 July Glasgow; 
2 Edinburgh; 3 Oxford; 4 London; 
5 Manchester; 6 Swansea; 7 Bracknell. 

Joachim Kuhn's appearance has been made possible through the co-operation of 
The Goethe-lnstitut London. 


Details: George Haslam, 3 Thesiger Road, Abingdon, Oxon. 0X142DX. 

Tel; 0235 29012. 
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BOBBY IS BACK... 

STEPS AHEAD 1... 

The much-acclai 
McFERRIN—whose 

med BOBBY When STEPS AHEAD appear 
i extraordinary Camden's spring Jazz Week ai 



































































FESTIVALS 84 

BRITAIN 

15—17 lune 

NOW'S THE TIME 

International Festival of Jazz, Funk, African and Latin Music. 

Brixton Academy. 211 Stockwel! Hoad, London, SW9, 

Gato Barbieri, Sun Ra Solar Arkestra. Gary Burton/Makoto Ozone, 
Mingus Dynasty. George Adams/Don Pullen Quartet. Egberto 
Ismonti/Nana Vasconcelos. Plus others to be confirmed. 

Tickets from The Academy. 

INFORMATION from N.J.C. Festival Office: 01 240 2430. 

almeidaTestival of contemporary music 

Almeida Theatre, Almeida Street, London. N1.013S9 4404 

Tim Souster, Gavin Bryars, Stockhausen. Plus a 2-day, 11 -hour elec :ro 
acoustic sound spectacular. Spirituals, films. 

INFORMATION and tickets from the Almeida Box Office: 
01 359 4404. 

25—30 June 
MIDSUMMER JA22 AT RONNIE'S 
Co-sponsored by The Musicians Union and Capital Radio. 

Ronnie Scott's Club, 47 Frith Street, W1. 

Ronnie Scott Quintet—Stan Tracey Quintet—John Taylor 
Sextet—Alan Skidmore Trio—Dave Bitelli's Onward Internation¬ 
al—Pizza Express All Stars—Back Door—Ruby Turner—Our Band 
(with Dick Morrissey and Jim Mullen. 

INFORMATION from The Musicians Union: 01 582 5560. 


South Hill Park, Bracknell, Berks. 0344 427272 

Tania Maria—Working Week—Stanley Clarke/Miroslav Vi- 
tous—Carla Bley Band—Joachim Kuhn—Gordon IJeck Quintet— 
Dreamtime—Elton Dean Quintet—European Jazz Ensemble (inc. 
Alan Skidmore, Tony Oxley—The Leaders Sextet/featuring Arthur 
Blythe, Don Cherry, Chico Freeman, Cecil McBee, Don Pullen, Don 
Moye—District Six—7 RPM—Trevor Watts Moire Music (Festival 
Commission)—Anglo French Quartet—Feat. Didier Levallet and 
Tony Oxley. 


15 July 

JAZZ ON A SUMMER'S DAT 

One-day festival at Stanford Hall. Nr. Loughborough, Nottingham. 

Art Blakey's Jazz Messengers—Morrisey-1 
Stars—Ric Sanders Band—Grand Union. 


Compere: Lol Coxhill 
INFORMATION and tickets from the box 
Centre, Nottingham: 0602 419741. 


Mullen—The Guest 


office, The Victoria 


16-21 July 

THE JVC/CAPITAL JAZZ PARADE 
Festival Hall, London. 

B.B.King—Miles Davis—Dave Brubeck—Tania Maria—Lionel 
Hampton—Freddie Hubbard—Dizzy Gillespie—Spyro Gyra—Steps 
Ahead—David Sanborn. 

INFORMATION and tickets from Festival Hall Box Office. 


24—30 September (provisional) 

ACTUAL'84 

Bloomsbury Theatre, London, WC1. 

INFORMATION from Actual Music, 72 Farm Lane, SW6. 


26—29 October 


St. David's Hall, Cardiff. 

INFORMATION from Jed Williams, 16 Llwyn-y-Grant Terrace, 
Cardiff. 


26—29 October 

CORK INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL 

INFORMATION from The Guinness Brewery, St. James Gate, 




















Bursaries for Jazz 
Musicians 1984/5 

The scheme is intended to help with the 
preparation of specific projects or longer-term 
development of ideas. Applicants should be 
professional musicians working in England. Last 
year, bursaries of between £200 and £1,500 were 
awarded for work in the jazz/improvised music 

The scheme is not open to full-time students, nor 
is it intended to support full-time educational 
activities. Winners of last year's bursaries will not 
be considered this year. 

Application forms are available from: Music 
Officer (Jazz), Music Department, Arts Council of 
Great Britain, 105 Piccadilly, London W1V OAU. 
Please enclose a stamped addressed envelope. 
The closing date for completed applications 
is 20 July 1984 


^sCoimci] 



BOP1 John Coltrane-Coltrane Time 
BOP2 Jackie McLean-SwingSwangSwingin’ 
BOP 3 Chet Baker & Art Pepper- Playboys 
BOP4 Jackie McLean & Freddie Redd-The Connectior 


JAZZ COURSES 


23—27 July 

ONE-WEEK JAZZ SUMMER COURSE 
Pimlico School, Lupus Stmt, Lopdon SW1. 

Tutors inc: Bobby Wellins. Olaf Vas, Ian Carr, Jeff Clyne, 


GLAMORGAN SUMMEa'Sl JAZZ COURSE 
Tre Forest, Glamorgan 

Head Tutor Gordon | Beck plus 10 Tutors in 

Information tom the Director .Of Education, 

County Hall. Cardiff: 0222 28033 Ex 391. 

27 August—1 September 

COMBO IMPROVISATION CLINIC 
Goldsmith College. London 

Tutors include Jame|y Aebersold, David Baker, Jerry Coker 
Slide Hampton, John Mcneil, Howard Roberts. 

INFORMATION from the International Jazz Federatic 
Foulser Road, London SW17: 01 767 2213. 















SUNDAY 15th JULY 

a whole day of top quality jazz in the superb surroundings 

of Stanford Hall Nr East Leake, Nottinghamshire 

artists to appear Tickets £7.50 

include: (Special.Offer Price 
Art Blakey’s Jazz £6.00 if purchased 
Messengers in advance) 

Morrissey Mullen Available from 
The Guest Stars the Box Office, 

The Ric Sanders Victoria Centre 
Band Nottingham 
Grand Union telephone 419741 
and others 

Compere: Lol Coxhill 
The music starts at 1 pm 
and will end around 11 pm 
Refreshments will 
include real ale! 


MILES AHEAD OF THE REST. . . 


Every Thursday 40p 
No one else worth listening to 
























